THE PRIME MINISTER

in former years*,1 Mr Gladstone's accusation was literally correct, but,
in substance, the * pilgrimages of passion' began with his own Midlothian
campaign in 1880. It may be added that the Queen took a very different
view of Mr Joseph Chamberlain's "pilgrimage of passion' in 1900.*

Today, it is not only part of the Prime Minister's duty to his party
to set out his policy in his election manifesto and to speak to vast con-
courses at party meetings; it is his duty, also, to send a letter in support
of his candidate at every by-election and, at a general election, to speak
to the electorate through the broadcasting system. The general election
of 1945 was in fact a personal appeal to the electors by Mr Churchill to
re-elect him as Prime Minister, bringing his tail behind him. The Con-
servative party hoped to 'cash in' on his personal popularity. Every
hoarding had a picture of the Prime Minister, headed by the slogan
'Help him finish the job'. Underneath in comparatively small letters
was the almost irrelevant injunction to 'Vote for Bloggs'. There was
no Conservative party manifesto, because Mr Churchill issued one of
his own, beginning very appropriately with the word *I*. The Prime
Minister gave four of the ten broadcasts allowed to supporters of the
Government. He conducted what Mr Gladstone had called 'popular
agitation* on a large scale, travelling from Chequers to Edinburgh
(mostly through carefully chosen marginal constituencies) by car and
special train making party speeches. Back in London he took three
drives through the inner and outer suburbs, speaking on several occa-
sions each evening. Two days before the election he spoke to an audience
of 20,000 in Walthamstow Stadium. Candidates sometimes went so far
as to ignore their party labels and to call themselves * Churchill candi-
dates'. The newspapers said that the issue lay between * Churchill and
Chaos', or ' Churchill and Laski', Mr Harold Laski being the current
bogyman. The electorate was, in other words, asked to choose for or
against the Prime Minister. They chose against.

It is possible that the Conservatives overplayed their hand, though
subsequent reflection suggests that they would have lost in any event,
because opinion, especially among the young men and women in the
armed forces, was moving against them. The Labour party had no

1 Letters of Queen Victoria, 3rd series, i, pp. 149-50.
a Life of Joseph Chamberlain, in, p. 508.
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